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A SERIOUS TALK WITH 
EARNEST OFFICE MEN 


Have you ever thought of taking one of the recognized professional diplomas 
which are open, by examination, to men engaged in business life—qualifications 
which will give you a definite professional status, with remuneration accordingly. 

Consider, for ple, the following professional Societies, Fellowship of 
which confers the right to utilize the descriptive initials indicated— 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries, F.C.I.8. 
Incorporated Secretaries’ Association, F.1.8.A. 


Society of Incorporated 
Accounts and Auditors, aw 


London Association of Accounts, 
Possessing one of.these qualifications, there will be keen competition amongst 
business undertakings for your services in such a capacity as— 
Company Secretary Accountant 
Private Secretary Cost Account 


General Manager Cashier 
Offi Works Manager 


ce r 
Company Director Auditor, etc. 

Then, given ordinary diligence on your part, your future career is assured. 

The obstacles! They are purely imaginary. One or other of these valuable 
examinations is open to every ambitious man or woman engaged in business, 
without payment of any premium or service under Articles, while special facilities 
are, in many cases, available for ex-Service men. 

SPECIALIZED POSTAL TRAINING 

The necessary coaching may be undertaken, without interference with your 
present employment, and the cost of the necessary training is quite small. 

One of the above-mentioned examinations is easily within your reach. An 
hour or two per day for a few months—and the thing is done ! 

{If you would like to know more about these examinations. and 
for the * STUDENTS’ 


how to enter or them, send a te card to- aay. ‘01 
GUIDE,” gratis and post free. ‘ou will be under no obligation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Ltd. 
Dept. 371, St. Albans. 
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HAVE YOU ANY BOOKS TO 
SPARE ? 


FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING IN OUR HOSPITALS 


When the joy and blessing a book gives to some sufferer lying perhaps for 
weeks in racking pain is realized there are few who will not be willing to 
spare some literature from their shelves. 


THE RED CROSS AND 
ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY 


(The Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P., G.B.E., Pres.) 


Aims at providing and maintaining a Library in every Naval, Military, 
and Civilian Hospital in the British Isles 


FREE OF ALL COST 
TO THE HOSPITAL 


The hospitals are at present supplied with a book a bed, but even on this 
conservative basis a vast number of books are required. 


WILL YOU HELP ? 


Send every book you can spare, ESPECIALLY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
not only to-day, but from time to time, to 


Dept. Q. BRITISH RED CROSS AND ORDER OF ST. JOHN 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY, 


48 QUEEN’S GARDENS, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 
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Notes. 


WORDSWORTH’S ‘ECCLESIASTICAL 
SONNETS’: 
DATE OF COMPOSITION. 
(Pt. iii., Nos. 16, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31.) 


‘THE following paragraphs embody the 
results of some recent investigations made 
among the manuscript collection of the late 
Mrs. Henry A. St. John of Ithaca, New York, 
and it has been suggested that the establish- 
ment of the dates of composition of certain 
-of Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets’ 
might be of interest to the readers of 
“N. & Q.’ 


Of Pt. iii., Nos. 26, 27, 28, and 31. 


In the ‘Letters of the ‘Wordsworth 
Family,’ iii. 249, Knight has printed as 
follows part of a letter from William 
“Wordsworth to Henry Reed :— 

Rydal Mount, Sept. 14 [sic] 1842, 
My DEAR Mr. REED, 

...-A few days ago, after a very long interval, 

I returned to poetical composition : and my first 








subjects recommended by you to be placed in the 
ecclesiastica! series. ‘They are upon the marriage 
ceremony.... 

The original of this letter is in the library 
of the late Mrs. Henry A. St. John, at Ithaca, 
New York. It bears the date “‘ Septbr. 4th, 
1842”’; ‘‘to take place” is the correct 
reading, instead of ‘‘ to be placed ”’ ; and the 
text which Knight interrupts after “marriage 


ceremony ”’ continues thus :— 


“....and the Funeral Service. I have also, 
at the same time, added two others, one upon 
Visiting the Sick, and the other upon the Thanks- 
giving of Women after Childbirth, both subjects 
taken from the Services of our Liturgy. To the 
second part of the same series I have also added 
two, in order to do more justice to the Papal 
Church for the services which she did actually 
render to Christianity and humanity in the Middle 
Agess vss” 

Bishop Wordsworth, in his ‘Memoirs of 
William Wordsworth,’ quotes the letter 
correctly (London edition, 1851, ii. 389-90), 
as does also Henry Reed, under whose 
supervision the ‘Memoirs’ were published 
in America (Boston edition, 1851, ii. 394-5). 

We have final evidence, then, that 
‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ iii. 26, 27, 28, and 
31, entitled respectively ‘The Marriage Cere- 
mony, ‘Thanksgiving after Childbirth,’ 
‘Visitation of the ‘Sick,’ and ‘Funeral 
Service, were composed ‘‘a few days”’ 
before Sept. 4, 1842. They must have been 
composed after April 28, 1842, as is proved 
by the following quotation from Reed’s 
letter of that date. The original manuscript 
in Mrs. St. John’s library has been con- 
sulted :— 

“« ,...I trust you will not think your kindness 
in this matter [the composition of the sonnets on 
‘ Aspects of Christianity in America ’] is made a 
pretext for me to abuse it, if I suffered myself to 
be tempted to make another suggestion respecting 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, the completeness of 
which, considering the sacred association of the 
whole series, is especially to be desired. This 
consideration will I hope weigh with you as some 
excuse for my venturing to inquire whether 
among the sonnets in the latter part of the series 
on the rites and ceremonies of the Church— 
Baptism—Catechizing and those (very favourite 
ones) on Confirmation, there should not be 
introduced two more, on the solemnization of 
Matrimony, and the other on the Burial Ser- 
vice....” 


That Hutchinson and Nowell C. Smith in 
their respective editions of Wordsworth’s 
poetical works show uncertainty as to the 
date of the sonnets ‘ Thanksgiving after 
Childbirth’ and ‘ Visitation of the Sick’ is’ 
partly due to their failure to consult the 
reprint of Wordsworth’s letter of Sept. 4, 
1842, as given in the ‘ Memoirs,’ but perhaps ‘ 
more directly to the incomplete version of the 
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letter in Knight’s Eversley edition of the 
* Poetical Works,’ vii. 94, copied from his 
Edinburgh edition, vii. 90 :— 

‘In a letter to Prof. Henry Reed, dated ‘ Rydal 
Mount, Sept. 4, 1842,’ Wordsworth says: ‘ A few 
days ago, after a very long interval, I returned to 
poetical composition; and my first employment 
was to write a couple of Sonnets upon subjects 
recommended by you to take place in the 
Ecclesiastical Series. They are upon the Marriage 
Ceremony and the Funeral Service. I have, about 
the same time, added two others, both upon 
subjects taken from the Services of our Liturgy.’ ” 

In the Aldine edition, Dowden, who 
without acknowledgment accepted Knight’s 
quotation as it stood, failed no less ina final 
statement of the evidence. Under ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Sonnets,’ iii. 21-31, his note 
reads :— 

“Of these sonnets—the text of which is 
unchanged—certainly four were written in 1842, 
and probably the others followed in the same year 
or a little later. They were all first published in 
1845. Writing to Henry Reed, Sept. 4, 1842, 
Wordsworth says: [Here follows the mistaken 
text as Knight has given it both in the Edinburgh 
and Eversley editions, identical even to the use of 
capitals}.”’ 

With Hutchinson and Smith, as well as 
Dowden, unable to furnish a definite state- 
ment, and in view of Knight’s misleading 
quotations, it seems best once for all to set 
the whole matter forth at some length. 
* Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ iii. 26, 27, 28, and 
31 were composed between April 28 and 
Sept. 4, 1842, probably “‘ a few days ”’ before 
the latter date. 


Of Pt. ii., Nos. 1, 2, 9, and 10. ; 
Since the letter of Sept. 4, 1842, from 
Wordsworth to Reed is under discussion, it 
may be well to refer to one sentence in it 
which is correctly quoted by Knight when 
he would establish the dates of composition 
of ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ ii. 9 and 10. 
Knight says (Eversley edition, vii. 42; 
Edinburgh edition, vii. 41) :— 

** In a letter to Prof. Henry Reed, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 4, 1842, Wordsworth writes: ‘To the 
second part of the Series’ (the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets ’) ‘ I have also added two, in order to do 
more justice to the Papal Church for the services 
which she did actually render to Christianity and 
humanity in the Middle Ages.’ ”’ 

Dowden repeats Knight’s note (omitting 
the words ‘‘and humanity” and _ the 
parenthesis). He applies it to ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets,’ ii. 9 and 10. Smith and 
Hutchinson assert that ii. 9 and 10 were 
composed in 1842. But no evidence is given 
by Knight or Dowden or Smith or Hutchin- 
son that these two rather than ii. 1 and 2 
are the sonnets to which Wordsworth refers, 


Indeed, the words of the letter “ did actually 
render” point to ii. 2 and 9 as more 
explicitly doing “justice to the Papal 
Church.”’ 
date of composition for u. 1 and 2 ; but have, 
with no clear statement of the evidence, 
believed their conclusions on 9 and 10 to be: 
final. 
Of Pt. iii., Nos. 16, 29, and 30. 

A letter from Wordsworth to Reed, dated! 
Mar. 27, 1843, is quoted by Knight (‘ Letters,’ 
iii. 263-5). The present writer, who has. 
examined the original in Mrs. St. John’s. 
library, attests the accuracy of the following 
sentence from it :— ui 

“* ....I send you, according to your wish, the 
additions to the ecclesiastical sonnets....” 

Reed’s reply, written April 27, 1843, is. 
here quoted from the original :— 

‘** Your letter of the 27th of March reached me 
some days ago.... 

ff icuves Let me most cordially thank you for the 


precious inclosures in your letter. The Church 
sonnets have an especial interest inasmuch as they 


give a completeness to the Ecclesiastical series: 


which was very greatly to be desired. ‘There now 
seems to be nothing wanting in fulfilment of the 


design of this imaginative commentary (if that be: 


not too prosaic a title) upon the history and 
services of the Church....” 

The MS. which accompanies these letters 
of March and Apri! in the Wordsworth-Reed 
correspondence was pointed out to the 
present writer by Mrs. St. John in 1919, 
It bears no date, but it is creased into folds 
exactly corresponding to the cover of the 
letter it is supposed to accompany, andi 
satisfies the references to such a document 
made by both Reed and Wordsworth. Its 
contents are as follows :— 

““The sonnet 12 (Sacheverel) is to stand else- 
where and this to be inserted in its place.—” 

[Here is written a-version of iii. 16 beginning :— 

Bishops and Priests, how blest are Ye....] 


“« ....after the one on the Sacrament comes: 


the following :— 

‘The Marriage Ceremony. 

{Here is written iii. 26, and following it in order 
come :-—— 

‘ Thanksgiving after Childbirth,’ iii. 27. 

‘The Commination Service,’ iii. 29. 

‘Forms of Prayer at Sea,’ iii. 30. 

* Visitation of the Sick.’ iii. 28. 

‘ Funeral Service,’ iii. 31. 

Suggested alterations for iii. 32 and iii. 19.] 

Hence it becomes possible to say, pending 
the discovery of some other “ inclosure ” 
which would better satisfy the references of 
Wordsworth and Reed, that ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,’ iii. 16, 29, and 30, respectively 
‘Bishops and Priests,’ ‘The Commination 
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Service,’ and ‘ Forms of Prayer at Sea,’ were: 


Editors have not yet hazarded a. 
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composed before Mar. 27, 1843, and pre- 
sumably after Sept. 4, 1842, since Words- 
worth did not then mention them in their 
necessary connection. 

Lord Coleridge’s copy of the edition of 
1836-37 with Wordsworth’s suggested altera- 
tions in manuscript is quoted by Knight in 
his Eversley edition as having variant 
readings for ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ ii. 1, 
10, iii. 12, 19, 26, 29, 32. Knight’s remarks 
on the date of these readings (vol. i., 
p. 46, 47) show that we can expect no 
definite assistance from this source :— 

“These MS. notes seem to have been written 
by himself, or dictated to others, at intervals 
betwee n the years 1836 and 1850. 

-it is impossible to discove er "the precise 
year. in which the suggested alterations were 
written by W age ar on the margin of the 
edition of 1836. 

If Knight has oat erred in his conclusions in 
regard to this document, the MS. in Mrs. 
St. John’s library remains the important 
evidence as to the date of composition of 
‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ iii, 16, 29, and 30. 
ABBIE Finpiay Ports. 
Cornell University. 





THE PARISH OF ST. MICHAEL: 
CROOKED LANE 


Ir is generally known that this church was 
demolished, and practically the whole parish 
rebuilt, in order to provide the northern 
approach to London Bridge. To the narrow 
lanes and post-Great Fire houses there 
succeeded broad thoroughfares lined with 
blocks of offices, usually of the brick and 
stucco order, civic adaptations of Nash and 
Decimus Burton’s pseudo-classical taste. 

There have been some subsequent re- 
buildings, but with the expiration of leases 
great changes are taking place, and there is 
much to notice and record before final 
obliteration occurs. 

The bibliography of the parish is difficult 
to compile. William Herbert prepared and 
issued by subscription :— 

“The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
and Church of Saint Michael, Crooked Lane, 
London. Including an account of the Roman and 
other discoveries in making the Excavations for 
the New London Bridge approaches and Historical 
Sk+tches of the Celebrated Boar’s Head Tavern, 
Eastcheap.”’ (Circa 1831.) 

Several publishers were associated with the 
venture and the cover of each five shilling 
part announces that the work is “‘to be 
completed in about six parts.’’ Apparently 


it was not completed. Parts i. and ii. in 
their covers as issued are before me ; part iii. 





is known to me bound in a volume lent by a- 
friend. A supplement, which may be 
accounted a fourth part, would appear to 
have been issued by the churchwardens as a. 
memorial of the church. Its title reads :— 

‘Inscriptions on the mural monuments and 
tablets, Grave Stones and Tomb-Stones in the 
Church and Church-Yards of the Parish of 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane. In the City of 
London, with Short Histcrical Records relative 
to the Parish. 1831.’ 

As all these*parts are scarce I offer a few 
details :— 

Pt. ii—Thin brown paper cover ; title on front ; 
other pages blank. Frontispiece, vpright view of. 
church, ‘‘ Drawn and Engraved by T. Wells.’” 
No title or half-title. Text: pp. 1-80 (B to L 
in fours).—There exists a large paper issue of the 
three parts, and the ordinary issue in 8vo is 
presumably the same printing cut down. 

Pt. iii—Folding plan ‘“ Shewing the Site of 
St. Michael’s Church together with the ancient 
line of Roads and Buildings previous to their 
removal for the approaches to the New London 
Bridge in 1831. Drawn’ by William Knight, 
Archt. Engraved by R. Martin. 124 High 
Holborn.” Frontiapices oblong view of church,- 
by J. Wells. No title or half-title. Text, 
pp. 81-160 (M to X in fours). Cover as for pt. i., 
except that p. 3 and part of p. 4 has list of 
subscribers.” 

William Knight, F.S.A., was “ resident 
Superintendent to the New Bridge.” 

Pt. iii—Presumably uniform with preceding, 
but No frontispiece, title, or half-title. Text, 
pp. 161-240 (Y to 2H in fours). 

Inscriptions, &c.—Title (Al). Introduction ;: 
orders in vestry directing the preparation and! 
printing (pp. A3 and A4). Text, pp. 1-50 and 
1 blank leaf (B to Hin fours). Frontispiece, same 
view as for pt. i. but an earlier state of plate as the 
title is etched. 

The fact that sheet A is missing from these 
parts and that they have neither title nor 
half-title suggests an intentional suppression ; 
possibly because these were unsuitable, or 
because the non-success of the issue in parts 
decided the author to publish in volume form 
only. 

There is matter of great interest in this. 
unfinished work, though it has little to relate 
about the Boar’s Head or the parish 
generally. That the author intended to 
devote the other parts to these is evidenced 
by the title and the existence of a scarce 
lithograph he had issued about the same 
time. Small oblong folio in size, this is 
printed by Gilks and its title reads: “A 
Fac-simile of the original Shakesperian 
Relic. In the possession of Thomas Windus 
Esqre F.S.A., Stamford Hill.” For “ Fac- 
simile” read ‘‘Illustration.”’ The relic is a- 
plaque or circular boss with a boar’s head in 
relief, presumably carved in wood, framed’ 
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‘by a pair of tusks, with the tips joined and 
pointing downwards, and having above, at 
the roots of these, a metal plate with a ring 
by which the object was hung. At the back, 
.on the wood, there is a pricked inscription 
said to read : ‘“‘ Wm. Broke : Landlord of the 
Bore’s Hedde Estchepe a.p. 1566.” The 
-eecentric spelling, the date, and the whole 
“appearance of this “ relic”’ suggests it to be 
a fabrication of the post-W. H. Ireland 
period ‘ 

The planning of the approaches to New 
London Bridge that occasioned this great 
‘local change was the’ subject of much 
discussion and many pamphlets. Particu- 
Jarly active was George Allen, an architect at 
69 Tooley Street, who issued plans, circulars, 
memorials, and designs imnumerable. 

An allied subject is the history of the 
-chapel in Miles Lane; and, if we come to 
minute detail, the circulars, cards, and 
engraved bill- heads of the fishing-tackle 
shops of Crooked Lane are of interest. 

Other than the church, the dominant 








attraction was the Boar’s Head at No. 2 
Great Eastcheap, the site of which is covered 
by the statue of William IV. On its 
demolition in June, 1831, 1071. 10s. com- 
ensation was paid to Messrs. Hooper & 
harland, its proprietors, so the populer 
tradition that this was the pre-Great-Fire 
inn miraculously preserved was not esteemed 
very highly. To this inn, however, came 
Washington Irving on a hopeful pilgrimage, 
and on this, as well as on a more recent 
search for relics of the original Boar’s Head, 
I would refer the reader to a delightful essay, 
‘The Quest of a Cup,’ contained in a volumes 
of appreciations of things English by Miss 
Alice Brown, published by Houghton Mifflin 
& Co., 1896. There is encouragement for 
present-day exploration in the fact that tho 
frontages behind the statue are only outer 
shells screening some post-Great-Fire build- 
ings and relics. I can specially recommend 
to attention the narrow court ; but prompi 
action is necessary as all this site is scheduled 
for rebuilding. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante. p. 29, 59.) 


Fountain Inn -. Minories 


Four Swans ote Bishopsgate Street 

Fox and Bull »- Knightsbridge viet ote 
-Garroway’s -» Exchange Alley .. a 
-Gaunt’s .. -. St. James’s Street, next to 


St. James’s Coffee House 

-George Inn.. es 22 Aldermanbury 
weorge’s.. oe 
-George’s.. ~ 
-George’s .. we 


Upper End of Haymarket 

Pall Mall .. i i? 

Corner of Strand and Dever- 
eaux Court 


George’s Tavern .. 

George and Blue 
Boar Inn 

George and Vulture 


High Street, Southwark 
See Blue Boar. 


N.E. corner of George Yard, 
Cornhill 


George and Vulture 
Tavern 
«Globe Tavern ne: 


Opposite Bruce Grove, Tot- 
tenham 
Craven Street, Strand 


Thornbury, ii. 250, 252. | 
Hare, i. 295 ; Larwood, p. 217 ; Thornbury$ 

ii. 161, 168. I 
— Thornbury, v. 21. 


1709 Addison’s Tatler, Mar. 18. 

1710 Addison’s Tatler, Nos. 147, 256. 

1711 Swift’s ‘ Journal,’ Jan. 6. 

1730 Fielding’s ‘Temple Beau,’ Act I. sc. iii. 

1745 ‘ Life of Mrs. Cibber,’ reprinted 1887, p. 12 

1748 Plan of Great Fire, R. E. A. C., ‘N. & Q., 
Dec. 9, 1916. 

1751 Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ iii. 10. 

1752 Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 


Pp: 216; Cunning 
ham, p. 194; Smollett’s ‘ Adventures | 
an Atom.’ 

—  Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s London,’ p 298. 

—  Harben’s ‘Dictionary of London,’ 191¢, 
p. 255. 


1752 Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 216. 

1756 J. Fielding’s ‘ Duke of Newcastle’s Police. 

1737 Fielding’s ‘ Eurydice,’ a farce. 

1739 Shenstone’s ‘ Works,’ iii. 1. 

1752 Fielding’s C.G.J., No. 7. i 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., pp. 47, 49. ’ 

—  Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 24. 

1748 Plan of Great Fire, R. E. A. C.,‘N. & Q., 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 461; Harben’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of London,’ 1918, p. 256; 
Larwood, p. 289. 

— Thornbury, v. 553. 
1767 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ pp. 89, 80.3 
1768 Hickey, i. 119. 
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Globe ‘ a 
Globe Tavern bys 


Gulden Ball 


Golden Cross es 


Golden Eagle ‘ie 
Golden Lyon My 


Goose and Gridiron 


Gray’s Inn 
Grecian ee oo 


Green Dragon 
Tavern 

Green Dragon 
Tavern 

Green Man 

Greyhound Inn 

Half Moon 

Hand and Racket 


Hand and Shears .. 


Hand and Holly- 
bush 

Heathcock Tavern 

Hell 

Hercules Pillars 


Hercules’ Pillars 


Hole - in - the - Wall 
Tavern 

Holyland’s .. 

Horn Tavern 


Horseman’s a 
Horse-shoe Inn .. 


Hugh Myddelton’s 
Tavern 
Hummum’s Tavern 


Hungerford’s a: 
Jack’s le = 
Jamaica .. ote 
Jerusalem 


Jerusalem Tavern.. 


Fleet Street 

Blackwall .. ee we 

Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross 

Charing Cross 


Suffolk Street, Haymarket 


Strand and running into 
Devereaux Court, adjoin- 
ing Tom’s (2) and the 
Grecian 

St. Paul’s Churehyard .. 


See Low’s. 
Devereaux Court, Strand 


Bishopsgate Street 
Snow Hill .. 


Charing Cross 

Engine Street, Piccadilly 

Aldersgate Street ae 

48 Whitcomb Street, Pan- 
ton Street 

Within the area of Bar- 
tholomew Fair 

Near St. Clement’s Church 


Heathcock Court, Strand 

Near Westminster Hall .. 

Hyde Park Corner (on site 
of Apsley House) 


Opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street 


Chandos °Street, Bedford- 
bury 

Near Somerset House. 

New Palace Yard, W est- 
minster 

Ivy Lane . 

Mokike Street, 
ing Cross 

South side of Sadler's Wells 
Theatre 

Covent Garden 


"Newi ing- 


Strand 
Dean Street 


St. Michael’s Alley, “opposite 
the African 


Exchange Alley 


St. Jrhn’s Gate, Clerken- 
well ee es rat 


1793 
1710 


1742 
1760 
1786 
1734 
1735 
1710 


1710 
1711 
1712 
1793 
1793 


1737 
1738 


1742 
1742 
1793 
1742 
1780 
1768 
1768 
1738 
1770 
1793 
1794 
1748 
1775 
1793 
1748 


1768 


Roach’s L.P.P., p. 46. 

Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books,- 
6§76-—737. 

MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 287. 


MacMichael’s Charing Cross,’ p. 106. 

Hardcastle, i. 163. 

‘ Tunbridge Wells Guide,’ 1786. 

MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,” p. 275. 

Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 147. 
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HUGH GRIFFIN, 
PROVOST OF CAMBRAI. 


Hues GrirFin, or Griffith, Provost of 
«Cambrai, born about 1556, was a nephew 
of Owen Lewis (as to whom see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
zand 12 8. i. 366). He entered the English 
‘Gollege at Douai at some date unknown, and 
left for England Oct. 6, 1576, danger then 
threatening the College owing to the revo- 
dutionary spirit abroad. He _ returned 
Mar. 10, 1577, but left again Aug. 7, 1577, 
4s once more danger threatened (Knox, 
‘Douay Diaries,’ pp. 111, 116, 127). When 
‘the College had removed to Rheims he 
rejoined it April 8, 1578, and after a visit to 
Cambrai, doubtless to see his uncle, he 
returned to Rheims Aug. 17, 1578 (cbid., 
pp. 138, 143). 

' §$oon afterwards he appears to have 
removed to the English College at Rome of 
whieh his fellow-countryman, Dr. Maurice 
Clenock, was then rector. 

On Mar. 30, 1579, Fr. Robert Persons, 
S.J., in a letter to Dr. William Allen, after- 
wards Cardinal, concerning the College at 
‘Rome wrote :— 

‘** When all the English put out of the College, 
-one Hugh Griffin, Nephew to Mr. Archdeacon 
Lewis, is said to have given a leape into the 
-Colledge Hall sayinge Whoe now but a Welchman. 

which when it came to the others eares you may 
*thinke how it sett them on, though little heed is 
tto be given to his wordes or deeds, being very free 
iin both ; for since that tyme, when one night he 
came very late home, the gates being shutt, and I, 
having charge of the Colledg, sent to know the 

-cause of his being forth so late, he said I was a 
K [? knave] and with that answered all.’’ (See 
-Cath. Rec. Soc., ii. 136.) 

On the following April 23 Father Alfonso 
Agazzari, 8,J., became Rector of the College, 
:and Hugh Griffin, being then aged 23 and a 
-student of logic, took the oath which was 
‘tendered to all the collegians (C.R.S., ii. 134). 

In 1581 one Richard Atkins of Hertford- 
shire was delated to the Inquisition by Hugh 
Griffin, and was eventually burnt. ‘At this 
‘time Griffith was still a student at the 
English College, Rome (Strype, ‘ Ann ITI.,’ 
ii. 55; ii. 187-8). 

Fr, Persons mentions (C.R.S., ii. 88) the 
-expulsion of Griffin from the College ‘‘ by 
-expresse commandment of Cardinal Morone 
at the suit of F. Alfonso Agazzarius,’’ and 


says that he afterwards became Provost of 
Cambrai by the resignation of his uncle. 
Cardinal Morone died. in 1581, so we must 
ypresume that Griffin was expelled that year. 
Under the year 1584 Fr. Persons writes 
AC.B.S., ii. 34) that Lewis, 








‘* being retynd to Milan to serve Cardl. eats 
for Vicar General: has left’ his nephew Hifth 
Griphet in Rome, a man of turbulent spirit, éhd 
hath procured him some favour of Card. Saveili, 
Chief Inquisitor.”’ (C.R.S., ii. 34.) 

but I believe this date should be 1580. That 
would account for Griffin being able in 1531 
to have Atkins imprisoned by the Inquisitic 
St. Charles Borromeo died in 1584. Levfis 
was in Milan Mar. 21, 1582 (see Knox, op. cvt., 
p. 343). 

In Knox’s ‘Letters and Memorials of 
Cardinal Allen’ there are letters froin 
Griffin to Allen himself and to Dr. Richafd 
Bristow attacking the Jesuits; and in fa 
letter to Lewis written from Paris May 12, 
1579, Allen begs Lewis to moderate Griffin’s 
behaviour, ‘‘ who is of a bitter, odd ard 
incompatible nature....who for choler ari 
other singularities was insupportable amorsy 
his fellows here.” 

In 1596 there occured another ouithronte ia 
the English College at Rome, for whic}, 
according to the Jesuits, the Provost f 
Cambrai, who was then at Rome, was 
largely responsible (cf. Knox, ‘ Doua 
Diaries,’ p. 394). i 

On Sept. 25, 1596, Agazzari wrote frora 
Rome to Persons at Madrid (Knox, ‘ Douay 
Diaries,’ pp. 388-9) :— 

“Hugo Griffidio avanti la sua partita ha 
voluto fare un bel colpo. Invitd Valtro giorno #1 
signor Baretto [i.e., Richard Barret, as to whoz 
see ‘D.N.B.’] a pranso, et dipoi lo retird in 
camera, et gli diede un assalto cosi impetuoso et; 
terribile che Baretto retornd a casa rauco et 
quasi ammalato,....Spero_con la gratia del 
Signore che, partito che sia Hugone, non ci rester?. 
persona fuora del collegio che favorisca i tristi. 
Raccomando anco a V. R. il sig’ Heschetto. | 
Doppo la partita di Griffidio quasi tutti gl’ Ingles 
fuora del collegio dependeranno da lui. 

Who was this Hesketh ? 
Further references to Griffin are to | 





found in T. G. Law’s ‘ Jesuits and Secular 
at pp. 97, 113, and in! 
‘ Records of the English, 


under Elizabeth, 
vol. vi. of Foley’s 
Province §.J.’ 

T. G. Law, in ‘The Archpriest Contro-! 
versy,’ vol. i., p. 10, refers to a letter, dated. 
April 26, 1597, containing a violent diatribe: 
against the Jesuits written by Griffin to a! 
Welsh student at the College named Edward 
Bennett. 

On May 15, 1597, articles for the regulation. 
of the College ‘‘ agreed upon by Fr. Persons, 
&c., and confirmed by Cardinal Borghese,” ' 
Vice-Protector of the College (in the absence 
of the Protector Cardinal Cajetan), were sent } 
‘‘ A monsieur le provoste de notre dame de, 
Cambraye”’ (see Law, ‘ Archpriest Contro-_ 
versy,’ pp. 16-17). 








li, 








en laa 
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On May 16, 1597, Edward Bennett replied 
to Griffin telling him all about this agreement, 
and urging him to range himself on the 
Jesuit side (Cardinal Gasquet, ‘ The English 
College at Rome,’ pp. 108, 110). 

Griffin died Provost of Cambrai (C.R.S., 
ii. 134). When did his death take place ? 

Further particulars about Hugh Griffyth, 
as he is then called, are to be found in 
Dodd’s ‘Church History,’ ii. 68. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





* Buoopy.”—During February a number 
of letters on the origin of this national 
adjective were published in The Observer. 
A good many wild conjectures were made, 
the theorists being evidently unaware of the 
existence of the ‘N.E.D.’ The late Sir 
James Murray inclined to connect the word 
with “blood,” in its Stuart sense of man of 
rank and fashion. This view is, I think, 
erroneous, though it receives some support 
from the very common occurrence c. 1700 
of “‘ bloody drunk ”’ (cf. “‘ drunk as a lord ’’), 
which the ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes from Etheredge’s 
‘Man of Mode’ (1676). It is noticeable that 
in early use the word is always adverbial, 
‘as in its revival by Mr. Shaw on the English 
stage, so that “bloody” is really for 
*ploodily,” for which it is a euphonic sub- 
stitution (cf. ‘‘ pretty fair,” ‘‘ jolly good,” 
and other adjectives in -y used adverbially). 
‘The fuller form occurs, and at a much earlier 
date. In Marston’s comedy ‘The Faun’ 
(1606) a character is described as “‘ cruelly 
eloquent and bluddily learned” (Act I., 
‘sc. 1i.). The first man who used “ bloody ”’ 
or “ bloodily ” in this way meant no more 
than the schoolgirl who speaks of a friend as 
“awfully pretty,” or describes the uncom- 
fortable operation of rules as a ‘ beastly 
shame.” He merely converted a word of 
dire or repellent signification into a meaning- 
less intensive. That the said word was for a 
long time regarded as inoffensive is clear 
from the fact that Swift writes to Stella 
(May 29, 1714) : “It was bloody hot walking 
to-day’; while the blameless Richardson 
‘allows one character in ‘ Pamela ’ to describe 
‘another as ‘‘ bloody passionate.” 

Although there is no exact parallel in modern 
French and German, it may be noted that in 
the latter language Das ist mein blutiger 
Ernst is both intelligible and cultured for the 
equally intelligible but less cultured ‘I 
bloody well mean what I say.” French 
sanglant is used as an intensive with such 
‘words as tour, trick, injure, insult, reproche, 
mweproach, &c., while, at a much earlier date, 








Joan of Arc is said to have applied the 
epithet to her page, when he failed to call 
her in time for a skirmish. Finally, both 
Dutch bloed and German blut are prefixed to 
words in a purely intensive fashion. The 
contemporary German blutarm would, I 
suppose, be rendered “bloody poor” by 
Mr. Shaw’s imitators, while the archaic 
blutdieb, explained by Ludwig (1715) as an 
‘* arch-thief,”’ corresponds to the ‘“ bloody 
thief’? of the outspoken classes. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


Book oF ComMoN PRAYER.—I have in my 
possession a copy of ‘ The Psalter, or Psalms 
of David,’ Clarendon Press, 1828, being a 
Piayer Book withthe occasional Forms of 
Prayer omitted. In this copy the names of 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide are printed 
in all the appropriate prayers, with one 
exception, viz., the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, in which the name of George is 
printed. 

It has occured to me that the printers were 
unwilling to strike off a full edition in 1828, 
on account of the well-known precarious 
state of George IV.’s health (vide his * Life,’ 
by FitzGerald, vol. ii., p. 424), and that after 
printing a portion of the edition they altered 
the type to suit the event of William’s sue- 
cession to the throne; the remainder of 
the edition was printed and held in stock, 
by accident this one prayer being overlooked. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
copies of this faulty edition are common, 
or if any of your readers can correct my con- 
jecture. H. Bipputpn, Clo. 


FREIGHT-CHARGES DURING THE WaAR.— 
I am sending the bill for the carriage of a 
book—a heavy book, be it admitted—from 
London to Switzerland in 1917. It seems 
to me to be a curiosity worthy, as a war 
‘* record,” of a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Requiring a big book of reference I wrote 
to the publishers begging them to send it 
to me here in Switzerland. It was, I knew, 
a little above book-post weight but, as the 
parcel-post was disorganized and parcels 
took, if ever they reached at all, months 
between London and this, I requested the 
firm to cut the book in two and send it in 
two portions by book-post, adding that it 
could be easily rebound here. The reply 
came, that it seemed a pity to injure the 
binding, so the book had been sent entire 
by a trustworthy carrier firm. 

Months passed and the book was given 
up for lost, when one morning the parcel at 
last made its appearance. A cheque for 
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21, 28. was sent to the firm, and some weeks 
later I received the account crediting me 
with 2/, 2s. and debiting me with 2/. Os. 5d. 
for carriage. This seerned to me to be 
possibly an error for 2s. 5d. ; but an inquiry 
from the firm brought the answer that 
there was no mistake, and that the charge 
was as entered ; they added that the carrier’s 
bill seemed large, and they sent it for my 


information. Here it is :-— 
Bi... 

& «44, 
Freight 1 3 6 
Transit 046 
Postages 4 ate ee 02 6 
Warehousing rent, 4 weeks 030 
Coll. & deb. “ lie 026 
Customs... pind ios 016 
Insurance on £3 A.R. war stamps 0 231 
£2 0 5 


N.B.—The book weighed about 10 lbs. ; 
so the freight works out at about 264/. per 
ton. 

Warehousing for a long period seems 
comic, as I had no desire that the book 
should have such accommodation. The 
other charges are also noteworthy. The 
total charge of upwards of 2/. for the 
carriage of a book, even of big dimensions 
from London to Switzerland is probably a 
“record.” It was represented by me that 
my instructions were to halve the volume, 
and send it by book-post. The firm 
answered that their manager had left them, 
and they could not account for the mistake. 
They were a firm of eminence, with whom 
T had long dealt and the account was settled 
by our halving the freight-charge, it appear- 
ing to me that this record bill was well 
worth a guinea as a curiosity—an example 
of the petty difficulties which existed during 
the war. J. H. Rivetrt-Carnac. 


A Mip-Vicrorian Memory.—The Evening 
Standard of Jan. 13, 1920, in a notice of the 
closing of Cannock Chase military training 
camps, had: ‘‘ Many young soldiers walked 
the 3} miles to Rugeley to see the former 
house of Palmer the Poisoner.”’ 

Though over sixty years have passed since 
the famous trial which occupied twelve 
days at the Old Bailey, the above may be 
worth noting as an instance of how “the 
evil that men do lives after them.” 

WB. HH. 


JOHN FELTON, ASSASSIN OF THE DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM, 1628.—Nothing, to judge 
from the ‘D.N.B.,’ ‘seems to be certainly 
known concerning Felton’s father. It may 
therefore be worth while to point out that 





Francis Osborne, in the second part of his: 
‘ Advice to a Son’ (F. O.’s ‘ Works,’ 1673, 
p. 224), after speaking of the assassin, goes. 
on to say : ‘‘ His Father owed an imployment 
under mine in the ‘Office of Remembranee for 
many years.”’ Sir John Osborne, father of 
Francis, was Treasurer's Remembrancer,. 
probably from 1592 to 1628. 
G. C. Moore Smirn.. 
Sheffield. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries,. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND BoGpAN CHMIEL- 
NITZKY.—Bogdan Chmielnitzky was the 
Hetman of the Ukraine who fought against 
the Poles, 1648-51, and enlisted the aid of 
Alexis Romanoff, the Tsar of Moscow, 
against Poland in 1652—at the price of 
admitting Russian overlordship in 1653. 

What is known of his correspondence with 
Oliver Cromwell ? I have seen it stated, in 
a book on the Ukraine, that Chmielnitzky. 
consulted Cromwell as to the democratic: 
constitution which should best secure civil 
liberty ; and I have also found a mention of: 
Cromwell’s having attempted to dissuade: 
Chmielnitzky from entering into relations. 
with the Muscovite Grand Duke or Tsar. 

M. VISHNITZER. 


footnote on p. 334 of his ‘ Fleet Street an 
Downing Street’ Mr. Kennedy Jones says :—{ 
‘*The ‘ Big Four’ was the term applied to th* 
four great firms of Chicago meat packers who coi. 
trolled the meat supply of the United States ang: 
formed themselves into a Meat Trust, now declare! 


illegal.” : 
And shoudl 


THE “Bic Four” or Cuicaco.—In | 


Who are these “ Big Four” ? 
not the term be “ Big Five” ? } 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


‘ THE THREE WESTMINSTER Boys.’—In tite 
life of the poet prefixed to George Gilfillan’s 
edition of the ‘ Poetical Works’ of Cowypr 
(1854), vol. i., p, ix, reference is made fio: 
Mrs. Johnstone’s “ exquisite story entited 
‘The Three Westminster Boys.’” When 
was the story published and where can itgoe 
seen ? G. F. R. Be 


PLAcEs In ‘ SyBiu.’—What are the towns. 
described in detail by Lord BeaconsfielcJ in 
‘Sybil,’ under the names of Marney 4nd 


‘ 





Mowbray ? G.,8 
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Keita oF Ravenscraic.—The following 
is an attempt to construct a pedigree of the 
family of Keith of Ravenscraig on the Ugie 
River, parish of Longside, Aberdeenshire. 
I shall be very grateful for any additions or 
corrections. Sir William Keith (d. 1521), 
son of Sir Gilbert Keith of Inverugie (d. 1495) 
by Janet (m. cr. 1455), dau. of Patrick, 1st 
Lord Graham (cr. 1445, d. 1466), m. Janet, 
dau. of Sir James Dunbar of Westfield, 
Sheriff of Moray, who appears to have had 
two wives: (a) Elizabeth, dau. of James 
Ogilvy (d. Feb. 1, 1505/6, eldest son of Sir 
James Ogilvy of Findlater) and Agnes 
Gordon, dau. of George, 2nd Earl of Huntly 
(d. 1501), and (6) Euphemia (m. 1474), dau. 
and co-heir of Patrick Dunbar of Cumnock, 
son or grandson of David, sixth son of 
George, 10th Earl of Dunbar and 5th Earl of 
March. Which of the two was Janet’s 
mother? Sir William Keith had a dau. 
Jean, who m. John Forbes, 4th Laird of 
Pitsligo (d. May 16, 1556), and four sons :— 

1. Sir Alexander, who had a marriage 
contract, Oct. 12, 1501, with Beatrice, 
dau. William Hay, 3rd Earl of Erroll, but 
d.s.p. ante 1518. 

2. William, who survived his brother but 
d.v.p. having m. Janet, dau. of Andrew, 
2nd Lord Gray (d. February, 1513/14), by 
Elizabeth Stewart, dau. of John, Earl of 
Atholl, half brother to James II. By Janet 
Gray William Keith had two daus. : Margaret, 
m. ante June 30, 1538, to William, 4th Earl 
Marischal (d. Oct. 7, 1581), and Elizabeth, 
m. Dec. 19, 1538, to William, 7th Lord 
Forbes (d. 1593). 

3. Andrew Keith, who was eldest son 
living on May 24, 1521, and 

4. John Keith, who on Mar. 7, 1543, had a 
charter of Ravenscraig: and other lands 
adjacent, including Buthlaw, from his niece 
Margaret Keith, Countess of Marischal. 
Who was his wife ? Had they any children 
apart from the one son Andrew Keith of 
Ravenscraig, who m. Marjory, dau. of 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1570) of Glenbervie 
by Elizabeth, dau. of Alexander Irvine, 7th 
Laird of Drum. 

Andrew Keith had a dau. Rebecca, who 
m., July or August, 1589, Sir James Gordon, 
afterwards 4th Laird and Ist Baronet of 
Lesmoir (cr. Sept. 2, 1625). King James VI. 
was present at Ravenscraig for this wedding. 
On April 1, 1589, Andrew Keith gave Buthlaw 
to his son John Keith, afterwards also of 
Ravenscraig, who m. Anne, dau. of Alexander 
Irvine, 8th Laird of Drum (d. 1603), by 
Elizabeth Keith, dau. of William, 4th Earl 
Marischal. 





Of John Keith’s three daus. (1) one m. 
George Gordon of Tilphoudie (d. Jan., 1654) ; 
(2) Anne m. James Irvine of Artamford 
(3) Margaret m. Alexander Farquharson of 
Finzean. John Keith of Ravenscraig sold 
property in 1608 to Lord Balmerino. 
Andrew Keith, who appears as “ of Ravens- 
eraig’’ on Feb. 1, 1573, had a second son 
James, living Feb. 20, 1584. 

Are any other children of John I., Andrew, 
or John II. of Ravenscraig known? Who 
was the wife of John I. ? and when did these 
three lairds and their respective wives die ? 
Where are they buried and are any portraits 
of them known to exist and, if so, where may 
they be found ? H. Prrie-Gorpon. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


‘Tue Hoty History,’ sy NIcHOLAS 
TaLon, printed by John Crook and John 
Baker at Ye Ship, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1657. It is an exposition of the Catholic 
faith, with a dedication to King Louis XIV. 
of France. 

This volume, in the possession of the 
writer, has some interesting historical asso- 
ciations, having formerly belonged to, and 
bearing the autograph of, Henry, 3rd Lord 
Arundell, of Wardour Castle, Tisbury, Wilts, 
who, in 1678, slong with other leading 
Catholic peers, Lords Petre, Stafford, Powis, 
and Belasye, was committed to the Tower of 
London, on the information of the notorious 
Titus Oates, on account of the alleged con- 
spiracy to overthrow the monarchy. 

I should be glad of any particulars relating 
to this work and its author. 

D. Hansarp WoRKMAN. 

Seven Kings, Essex. 

[Nicolas Talon (1605-1691) was a French Jesuit, 
the confessor and friend of the Prince de Condé 
and the author of several books. His ‘ Histoire 
Sainte’ is not without merit in the matter of style 
but it has no intrinsic value. Nevertheless, it was 
a popular work in its day, as the translation into 
English published (1653) by the Marquis of Win- 
chester goes to prove.] 


Sm Henry Cary or CockInGcTon, DEVON. 
—Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ encountered 
the name of this loyal cavalier in any con- 
nexion with the history of the Restoration ? 
After the death of his third wife, Mary 
Chichester, at Sydenham, Marystowe, on 
May 27, 1657, we lose all record of him. 
John Prince (‘ Worthies of Devon,’ p. 184) 
says that he died “ near about the return of 
K. Charles II.’”’ and ‘‘ was forced to travel 
beyond the seas, into foreign countries.”” 
Dr. Oliver, arguing from the fact that 
Carys early emigrated to America, says that 
Sir Henry went to Virginia, but there seems 
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to-be no historical foundation for this state- 
ment, and it is more probable that, having 
sacrificed his all in the Royalist cause, his 
one hope was in the restoration of Charles, 
and that he made his way to the French Court 
and died, either there or, as suggested by 
Prince, about the time of the king’s return. 
In the latter case his burial may be recorded 
in some London church. There is no record 
of it, as far as I can ascertain. in Devon. 

Huexr R. WartKrn. 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


‘ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN.—I should be 
grateful for help in elucidating any of the 
following points in this novel of Scott’s :— 

1. “‘ Our Lady’s Knight bless thee and prosper 
thee ” (ch. ii.).—Who was ‘‘,our Lady’s Knight ” ? 

2. ‘A Swiss maiden should only sing Albert 
Ischudi’s ballads” (ch. iv.).—Who was he? . 

3. Where can I find ‘‘ Matthew of Doncaster, 
a bowyer who lived at least a hundred years ago ” 
(ch. iv.), i.e., before 1370 ? 

4. Who was Bottaferma of Florence (ch. vi.) ? 
Apparently a fencing master. 

5, Where can I find ‘‘ the holy hermit, Berch- 
told of Offringen ’’ (ch. xiii.) ? 

6. ‘‘The Baron Saint Antonio be praised ” 
(ch. xix.).—Which St. Antony was thus ennobled ? 

7. ‘Such an influence....as the rites of the 
Druids [had] over [the. mind] of the Roman 
general, when he said, 

I scorn them, yet they awe me ” (ch. xxii.). 
—From the way in which this is printed I take it 
to be a quotation from an English play ; it is not 
in ‘ Bonduca,’ which seemed a likely ‘‘ earth.” 

8. Charles the Bold calls Margaret of Anjou his 
—_ (ch. xxv.), but I cannot trace the relation- 
ship. 

9. What is the allusion in “by the White 
Swan!” (ch. xxx.) ? 

10. Good King René proposed to meet his 
daughter “in the character of old Palemon,— 

The prince of shepherds, and their pride ” 
(ch. xxxi.).—Who was Palemon, and whence is 
the quotation ? 

11. When Margaret knelt to her father, he also 
knelt to her, “‘a situation in which the royal 
daughter and her parent seemed about to rehearse 
the scene of the Roman Charity ” (ch. xxxi).— 
What does this refer to ? 

12. Whence comes the line :— 

* With hostile faces thronged and fiery arms,” 

(ch. xv.) ? 
C. B. WHEELER. 
80 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 


Rev. THomas GARDEN, RECTOR OF 
SwartH (?).—The Rev. Thomas Garden or 
Gairdyne, who was ordained minister of the 
parish of Clatt, Aberdeenshire, in 1669, 
appears to have been deprived of his living 
in 1681, probably on account of Test 
(Scott’s ‘ Fasti,’ iii. 553), and to have taken 
orders in England. He bequeathed his 









books to King’s College, Aberdeen, wh 
had graduated M.A, in 1663, and wherdlihey 
are still preserved, The exact date @ his 
death is not known, for the books 

received only 
“ after the death of the said Mr. Thcmas’s »f 
























Anderson, Rector of Lutterworth.’’—C 
minute, Oct. 26, 1719. 




















Elsewhere Garden is styled “ Recto§ of 
Snaith,” but inquiries made in the paris§j of 
Snaith, Yorks, fail to trace the namfjof 











Garden among the incumbents, so that 
place-name is probably an error. I shal 
grateful for any suggestion that may help 
to identify Garden’s parish. 
P. J. ANDERSON 
The University, Aberdeen. 







Sone: ‘THE SpapeE.’—Could any c@> 
inform me of the writer of the song entitlh@| 
‘The Spade,’ the first line of which run: 
‘*Give me a spade and the man who c 
use it’? ? The song was, I believe, populs 
some few years ago. I should be glad 
any information concerning it through th 
columns of ‘ N. &.Q.’ 

Wm. J. Harris, Chief Librarian. 

Central Library, Holloway Road, N.7. 


Le Monument “ Quanp Mfme.’’—I havi 
seen a mention in print of a Parisian monu: 
ment which is so called. What is the object 
of it? Was it erected as a reminder of the 
temporary loss of Alsace and Lorraine ? 

St. SwItHIN. 
















St. Leonarp’s Priory, Hants.—Is any- 
thing known of this quaint old place ? 
(Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 


Wit11am Tomas RoceErs, SCULPTOR AND 
CxuRcH BuILpER.—This man is said to have 
been born in 1807, a son of one of the over- 
lookers in the famous Penrhyn Quarries, and 
to have died about 1870 at Beaumaris. I 
have never seen a published account of his 
life and work, but tradition says that he 
built more churches and beautiful chapels 
than any other one contractor in North 
Wales. This is very probably true. I have 
seen it stated also that he was elected a 
‘* Fellow of the Royal Architectural Society ”’ 
in 1857, and subsequently a ‘‘ Fellow of the 
Royal Society,” and that he wrote important 
articles to The Times, on architectural sub- 
jects presumably, now and then for twenty 

years. Could any one tell me whether all 
| this is also true ? T. Lircuip JONES. 
Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 





Bl 
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THEODoRUS OF CyRENE.—In ‘Safe 
Studies,’ p. 142, the late Mr. Tollemache 
says of George Grote, the historian :— 

‘“He had a sort of timeo Danaos feeling about 
‘the authors of this half-way movement [Clerical 
Rationalism]and he had only a partial sympathy 
even with Sterling....His view was that of 
Theodorus of Cyrene; and he regarded the 
opposite view as containing the root and germ of 
every form of superstition.”’ 

Who was Theodorus of Cyrene and what 
~was his “‘ view” ? 

H. E. G. Evans. 

St. Mary’s House, Tenby. 





Replies. 


CHESS: THE KNIGHT'S TOUR. 
(12 S. v. 92,.136, 325.) 


A CORRESPONDENT asks (12 S. v. 325) how 
are startling arithmetical combinations ar- 
wived at. 1 cannot say exactly, but I can 
give @ specimen, in which the total of every 
rank and of every file is 260, and on any 
‘straight line through the centre of the board 
the difference between the numbers on two 
squares equidistant from the centre is 32. 
Here are the figures in order : 10, 35, 48, 23, 
38, 29, 50, 27 ; 47, 22, 11, 36, 49, 26, 39, 30; 
34, 9, 24, 45, 32, 37, 28, 51; 21, 46, 33, 12, 
25, 52, 31, 40; 8, 63, 20, 57, 41, 1, 14, 53; 
19, 60, 5, 64, 13, 56, 41, 2; 62, 7, 58, 17, 4, 
43, 54, 15; 59, 18, 61, 6, 55, 16, 3, 42. 

I do not think a square in which each 
diagonal (as well as every rank and file) 
totals 260 can be made by the knight’s tour ; 
‘but leaving the knight’s tour aside, many 
‘such squares can be made, with this fact 
added, that every pair of adjacent numbers 
{taking them in pairs from the edge) totals 
‘65, with the consequence that if the board 
ibe regarded as one of 16 great squares, each 
‘great square consisting of 4 chess squares, 
then the figures on every great square total 
130. Here is a specimen, in which the odd 
numbers are all on white squares on the outer 
two ranks and files, and all on black squares 
-of the middle 16 : 1, 64, 25, 40, 43, 22, 51, 14; 
32, 33, 8, 57, 54, 11, 46, 19; 21, 44, 52, 13, 2, 
63, 39, 26; 12, 53, 45, 20, 31, 34, 58, 7; 
59, 6, 30, 35, 48, 17, 9, 56 ; 38, 27, 3, 62, 49, 
16, 24, 41; 47, 18, 55, 10, 5, 60, 29, 36; 
50, 15, 42, 23, 28, 37, 4, 61. 

It is quite easy to make a magic square 
by rule of thumb on the square of any odd 
number. The middle number takes the 
middle square, and the sum of each pair of 
mumbers equidistant from the centre on 


| 





opposite sides—twice the middle number, 
Squares of even numbers are difficult, and I 
know of no rule for constructing them. 

A. M. B. Irwin. 


Some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ interested 
in this problem may not have access to 
Tomlinson’s ‘ Amusements in Chess,’ as it 
has long been out of print, or to other more 
modern works on chess which deal with it ; 
I therefore offer them the key to its solution 
as enunciated by Dr. Roget. 

The solution consists in the right applica- 
tion of certain geometrical figures executed 
by the knight in the course of his tour. 
These figures are the “diamond” and the 
“square,” and their right application is 
dominated throughout by the “ cross,”’ and 
conditioned by a law of alternation. 

To cover the board in 63 leaps, starting 
from any square, the knight has to resort 
to two classes of moves, viz.: the diamond 
and the square. Hence arise two systems of 
moves, comprising 32 squares each. These 
two systems are again divisable into four of 
16 squares each, giving two diamond and 
two square systems, the alternation of the 
use of which, offering a prescribed law, fur- 
nishes an unfailing solution of the problem 
under all conditions. 

Below is a diagram of the board as 
apportioned out into its two diamond and 
two square systems :— 


Key Boarp. 











{ | 
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Let a and b enumerate the two diamond 
systems, and x and y the two square. 

Before applying this key to specific cases, 
the following facts must be observed : that 


s 
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when the knight is on any square of one of 
the diamond systems he cannot pass to @ 
square on the other diamond system: 
similarly, when on a square of one of the 
square systems, he cannot pass to @ square 
on the other square system. He can only 
pass from a diamond to a square system, 
and from a square to a diamond system. 
It follows therefore that if the knight starts 
from any square in a diamond system to 
end his tour on any unprescribed square of a 
different colour, the sequence must take this 
order: diamond, square, diamond, square. 
Similarly, if he starts from any square in a 
square system, the order must be square, 
diamond, square, diamond. Dr. Roget’s 
method in this case is to complete each system 
of 16 “ halts”’ before passing on to the next 
system. : 

It is interesting to observe how the figu 
of the cross dominates the arena. This is 
especially apparent when counters of four 
different colours to mark the “ halts ’’ of the 
knight are used. Dividing the keyboard 
into four quarters, it will be at once seen that 
in each quarter the eight square squares have 
assumed the cross form; likewise the eight 
diamond squares; that the two diamonds 
cut crossway through the cross formed 
squares ; finally that there is a cross at the 
centre of the board composed of a portion 
of the two diamond systems. 

There are two classes of tours: the un- 
prescribed terminal and the prescribed 
terminal. In either case the starting square 
is optional ; but in the class of a prescribed 
terminal, this must be of a different colour 
from that of the terminal ; so only optional as 
to 32 squares. The following is an example 
of an unprescribed terminal tour, which 

















4 55 | 28 | 43 12 | 49 | 30 | 47 | 
a7 | 42/13 | 54/29/46 | 11 | 50 
56 | 15 | 44/25) 52| 9 | 48] 31 
al 26 | 53 16 | 45 | 32| 51 | 10 
2 | 37 | 24 | 37| 8 | 61/18 | 33° 
93 | 40 aA 60/17 | 36| 7 | 62. 
8 | 3 | 38 21 | 64| 5 | 34| 19 
39 | 22 | 59 "4 | 35 | 20 | 63 le 




















quite unintentionally on my part furnishes 
an example of the re-entering type of 


tours, the starting and the terminal 
squares being one move apart. Such a 
tour gives rise to an_ interminable 


network. From a tour of this type it 
is maintained by one French author and 
student of the game that no fewer than 
128 variants could be accomplished. 

The following is an example of a prescribed 
terminal tour, which also consists of two 
classes : one when the terminal square is in 
the same system as the starting square ;_ the 
other when it is in any of the other three 
systems. We will take the latter first. The 
starting square is in a diamond system, the 
terminal in a square. Proceed as follows = 
Complete the first diamond system. Observe- 
in which of the two square systems now 
open to you the terminal square is located. 
Give it the go-by. ~ Pass to the other square: 
system; then to the remaining diamond 
system, and lastly to the square system im 
which the terminal is located, taking care 
that this quarter of the board receives your 
last attention :— 











a) 17 | 52/13 | 48 | 31 | 54 | 11 | 
BI) 14) 33/18 | 53/12 | 47 “30° 
20/35/16 49| 32 45 | 10| 55 
15/50/19 36/9 | 56 29| 46. 
fsa {21 | 64) s | 44/25/58! 7 
'63| 2 | 37/24] 57) 8 | 43 | 28 
jaa iso 4/61/26 41 6 | 50 
| 1 | 62 | 33 40° acy | a | 42 














But let the terminal- square be located 
in the same or allied system as the starting 
square : how shall we proceed ?_ As follows - 
(1) In the case of the same system. Suppose 
starting point—Black’s Q 3; terminal= 
White’s K Kn 4. These are both in the 
same square system. Make one leap in this 
square system. (Some authorities recom- 
mend two or more. Dr. Roget recommends. 
a larger number.) The object is to get at 
once on to a diamond system, so as to throw 
this first square system to the end of the 
process. Then proceed: diamond, square, 
diamond, square :— : R 
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421 52/49! 8 | 93 54. 371 
mr 483 [22 58/309 24, 
20,5 50/1/26] 7 | 38 55 | 
a7}2 19|6 | 35. 56/25 10, 
18 33, 58 | 43/14] 27 | 64 39 
59 46 15 | 34/57 | 42/11 28 
32/17! 441 61 | 30 | 13 “40, 63 | 
45 | 60 31] 16 | 41 | 62| 29 12, 








(2) In the case of an allied system. Suppose 
starting point=White’s Q R 6; terminal— 
White’s K R 2. These are in different 
square systems. Complete the first square 
system ; then the first diamond system ; then 
cover two squares of the terminal square 


system: then complete the second diamond: 


system; lastly, cover the 14 remaining 
squares of the second square system in which 
the terminal is located. Take care that you 
visit this quarter of the board last :— 











19/2 5542/21 6 | 53 | 44 | 
56 41 20) 3/54 43| 22/1 7 | 
7 We go) 58) 5 | a5 ba 
40°57 417/46 Sil 8 | 23 
3116 59) 38 25 12/63 50 
“3437 32 13 62 47/961 9. 
‘15 30 35 60 11 28 49 64 
3 88 1a 2 W861 | 10 a7 





According to a French author of the last 
century, a M. Solvyns has demonstrated 
that the Knight’s tour can be done in 20,160 
different ways ; and a M. l’Abbé Durand has 
developed a method of solution still more 
sure than this of Dr. Roget. It is to be found 
in the Régence for 1856, p. 366. Have any of 
your chess-playing readers access to this old 
periodical ? One would like to learn what 








the cleric’s method is, and if it is really surer- 
than the mathematician’s. Need I add that 
none of these examples are taken from the- 
** books ”’ ? Joun W. Brown. 





MatHew Myerse (12 8S. vi. 36).—In. 
saying that this Winchester Scholar of 1547 
came from “Milton,” Mr. WaINnEWRIGHT 
seems to have adopted a statement which. 
occurs in Kirby’s book, at p. 127, but which. 
is due to a mis-reading of the entry in our 
Register of admissions. The original entry 
runs thus :— 

‘‘Matheus Myersse, de Myllon, Weschester- 
diocesis, xi annerum in festo natalis domini 
preterito.” 

The boy, was one of twenty-four who took 
the scholars’ oath here, in the Warden’s- 
chamber, on Sept. 5, 1551, and the record 
of that event, in our Register ‘‘ O,” describes- 
him, with less precision than might be 
expected from a public notary, as ‘‘ Matheus. 
Myars de Northehumberlande in comitatu 
Lanquishere.”’ However, there can be no- 
doubt that he hailed from Millom in Cumber- 
land, which, though now in the diocese of 
Carlisle, was formerly in that of Chester.. 
Millom seems to have been the home of a. 
family of Myers for many generations, for 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ mentions- 
Robert Myers, son of William, of “ Millum,.” 
Cumberland, who went to Queen’s College in: 
1686. 

To the entry quoted above from our 
Register of admissions there is an old. 
marginal note, but the ink has faded badly,. 
and I am only sure about the first word of it,- 
“Informator.”’” Mr. WaAItNEwRIGHT has. 
already stated that Mathew Myers beeame- 
prebendary of Highleigh, and perhaps the 
note relates indirectly to that fact, for 
Bishop Edward Storey, when he founded the- 
prebendal school at Chichester in 1497 
attached the stall of Highleigh to the head- 
mastership. H. C. 

Winchester College. 


Mrs. Gorpon, Nove ist (12 S. vi. 38).— 
This was the daughter of Sir David Brewster 
(1781-1868), the natural philosopher, and: 
her Christian names were Margaret Maria, 
her married name was Gordon. In additiom 
to her novels she wrote the ‘ Home Life of Sir- 
David Brewster’ (Edinburgh, 1869), which: 
ran through three editions. Some of her 
novels sold by the many thousand ; ‘ Little 
Millie,’ for instance, went to 56,000, and 
‘Sunbeams in the Cottage,’ 44,000. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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VALUE OF Money (12 S. vi. 36).—See 
Hallam’s ‘ View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages’ (1826), vol. iii., p. 445 ff. 
for changes in the value of money. On 
p. 450 he gives the following table, which he 
says is taken from Sir Frederick Eden 
(presumably from the work entitled ‘The 
State of the Poor,’ 1797, which abounds in 
«statistics regarding prices) :— 

Value of pound sterling (present money). 


i. 8. d. ANG Hy & 
1066 218 1} 1543. (tw 1 34 
1300 217 6 1545* .. 0 13 113 
1344 212 6} abie* 2... 0. E38 
1846..... 211 8&8 1561* . RS "ea 
1853 .. 2 6 6 1552 10 6 
1433 4. 1849 1553 1 0. 5& 
on! ., 2 an @ 1560 1 0 8 
1527 1 7 6% 1601 1, -0r° 6 


‘The unit or present value refers to that 
-of the shilling before the last coinage, which 
weduced it,” he says, é.e., to the third issue of 
“George III. (1798), when the proportion was 
still kept at 923} grs. to the shilling. 

In this, as well as in the following section, 
-some interesting information about prices is 
given: e.g., 25 eggs cost a silver penny 
ibetween 1415 and 1425. 

_Further information, beyond that which 
«can be obtained from the published account- 
tbooks of convents, &c., will be found in 
Ruding’s ‘Annals of the Coinage’ (1819), 
pp. 15-34, where valuable tables are given ; 
and the fineness of all the coins of every 
issue can be learnt from Grueber’s ‘ Hand- 
ibook of the Coins of Great Britain and 
Treland ’ (1899). G. R. DRIvER. 


Morsus Aneoticus (12 S. v. 180).— 
_According to the received account the 
-sweating sickness was first known at the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VII. 
Polydore Vergil says :— 

‘* Eodem anno nouum morbi genus pervasit per 
‘totum regnum, sub primum Henrici in insulam 
descensum, dira quidem lues, & quam nulla sit 
wetas antea, quod constet, perpessa: subito enim 
-sudor mortifer corpus tentabat....’’—‘ Anglica 

historia,’ lib. xxvi., p. 567, ed. 1570. 
Erasmus writes with less precision in his 
-dedication of ‘ Lingua’ (1525): ‘‘ Sudorem 
iletiferum ante annos triginta non novit 
Anglia,” and in a letter dated April 23, 1533, 
-speaks of the “ scelerata pestis ’”’ as being too 
well known to the English for over forty 
years past. 

We should not then expect this disease to 
tbe mentioned’ by the specific name of 
“*Morbus Anglicus ’’ more than eighty years 
thefore its supposed first appearance. 





* Coinage debased. 





Mr. Fawcert’s query assumes that the 
inscription is still to be seen in the church. 
If so it would be as well to examine it 
carefully, not only to determine the date, but 
to set the reader’s mind at rest with regard to 
the singular latinity that appears in the 
transcript. 

If, however, the copy is taken from Joseph 
Hunter’s ‘ History and Topography of the 
Deanery of Doncaster,’ it should be noted 
that the wording of this and other inscriptions 
depends on a copy made from a set of notes 
taken by a monk of Roche. According to 
Hunter the originals no longer remain in the 
church at Hatfield. In more than one case 
he suspects an error in the date. It is 
Hunter’s suggestion that the sweating 
sickness was intended by ‘‘ morbus Anglicus.” 
The correct title of Gideon Harvey’s book, in 
its second edition. is ‘Morbus Anglicus: Or 
the Anatomy of Consumptions ’ (not ‘‘ Con- 
sumption’). In the first edition it ran ‘ Or 
a Theoretick and Practical Discourse of 
Consumptions.’ Hunter gives ‘‘ Consump- 
tions’’ correctly. 

It may be worth adding that from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
*“morbus Anglicus ’’ was applied to rickets. 
See Dr. Greenhill’s note on the words “‘ the 
disease of his country, the Rickets”’ in ‘A 
Letter to a Friend,’ p. 297 of the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury’ edition of ‘Religio Medici.’ 
“Die englische Krankheit ”’ still bears this 
meaning in German. Nor should we forget 
George Cheyne’s work on Hypochondria, 
“The English Malady.’ Dr. Cheyne begins 
his preface :— 

‘“The Title I have chosen for this Treatise, is a 
Reproach universally thrown on this Island by 
Foreigners, and all eur Neighbours on the Con- 
tinent, by whom Nervous Distempers, Spleen, 
Vapours, and Lowness of Spirits, are, in Derision, 
called the ENGLISH MaALany.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 

[Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT also thanked for reply.] 


QUOTATION FROM Hoop (10S. xii. 109).— 
At the above reference Dreco asked for the 
source of :— : 

And there were crystal pools, peopled with fish, 
Argent and gold; and some of Tyrian skin, 
Some crimson-barred. 

This is taken from the beginning of 
stanza iv. in:‘ The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies,’ by Thomas Hood. 

As the Series Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
gradually building up a Dictionary of 
Quotations on en ample scale it may be 
worth recording, though late, the answer 
to Dreco’s query. EpWaARD BENSLY. 
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GENERAL STONEWALL JACKSON (12 S. 
vi. 11).—The maiden name of the General’s 
ymmother was Julia Neale, and she was the 
daughter of a merchant who resided at 
Parkersburgh in Wood County on the Ohio. 

After the death of her husband, Jonathan 
Jackson, she married in 1830 a widower 
mamed Woodson, but she was in such reduced 
circumstances that her children were brought 
up by her first husband's relatives. She died 
-of consumption on Dec. 4, 1831. 

WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 


{[Capt. FIREBRACE also thanked for reply.] 


CANTRELL Famity (12 S. v. 291, 332).— 
It is hardly correct to say that there is a 
monument in St. Peter’s Church, Derby, in 
memory of the Rev.' Thomas Cantrell. 
“There once was such a monument, the in- 
scription on which is given by Glover in his 
“ Histery of Derby’ (p. 518) :— 

* Reliquiz Thome Cantrelli: A. M. Scholaiche 
Derbiensis. , 

Reader here lies the dust, deny’t who can, 
‘Of a learned, faithful. and well-natur’d man.” 

The stone bearing this inscription was 
originally placed on the floor at the west 
-end of the ‘‘ middle” aisle of St. Peter’s. 
But the treading of many feet and various 
restorations of the church have worn it 
«away or caused it to be broken up, and it has 
been non-existent for half a century or more. 
‘The following is extracted from the Register 
-of Burials at St. Peter’s :— 

** 1697/8. Sepult. Thomas Cantrill Scholar: 
che Darb. 23¢* die mensis Mart.” 

_Tachella in ‘The Derby School Register ’ 
gives the following Cantrells (in addition to 
ithe above) :— 

** Henry Cantrell, b. 1684-5. Son of the above- 
‘mentioned Rev. Shomas ‘Cantrell, educated at 
Derby School 169(?)-1701, and at Emm. Coll. 
‘Camb. B.A. 1704, M.A. 1710, incorp. Oxford 
1756, Vicar of 8S. Alkmunds, Derby, 1712-1773. 
Prominent controversialist. Author of ‘ In- 
validity of Lay Baptism,’ 1714, ‘ Dissenting 
‘Teachers.’ 1714, ‘The Royal Martyr,’ 1716, &c. 
died 1773). 

“ Cantrell, Henry, b. 1711. Son of Rev. Henry, 
Vicar of St. Alkmund’s. Died young. Monu- 
ment in St. Alkmund’s. 

bs Cantrell, William, b. 1715. Also son of Rey. 
Henry, Vicar of St. Alkmund’s. Educated at 
Derby School 1725-30 and afterwards at Repton 
and St. John’s, Camb., B.A. 1738. Rector of 
‘St. Michael’s, Stamford, Lincs., and of Normanton, 
co. Rutland. Monument in St. Alkmund’s (died 
Jan. 17, 1787)4 

“* Cantrell, Joseph Craddock, b. 1738. Educated 
at Derby School and at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
“where he matriculated in 1757. 

* Cantrell, William, circa 1753. 


Derby.” 
Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


A bookseller in 





BuRIAL AT SEA : FouR GUNS FIRED FOR AN 
OFFICER (12 S. v. 38, 106).—With reference 
to Sir RicHARD TEMPLE’S query and the 
Rev. A. G. KEAzy’s interesting notes on the 
subject, I have recently found other in- 
stances of the use of an even number of guns 
for burials at sea and also on land. 

On Sept. 29, 1702, Daniel Du Bois, 
merchant at Fort St. Geroge, Madras, was 
‘‘interr’d with honours, 3 volleys and 12 
great guns” (‘Factory Records, Fort 
St. George,’ vol. xii.). 

On July 16 Capt. Wyatt was buried at 
Fort St. George ‘‘ A Company of Soldiers 
marcht before the Corbs [sic], which when 
buryed, fired three Volleys, and the Garrison 
fired six great gunns”’ (‘ Factory Records, 
Fort St. George,’ vol. xiii.). 

On Jan. 29, 1705, at the burial of Capt. 
Henry Sinclare, second-lieutenant of the 
Fort Soldiers in the Garrison of Fort 
St. George, “twelve Great Gunns” were 
‘* discharged ”’ (‘ Madras Public Proceedings,’ 
vol. Ixxxiii.). 

On Mar. 19, 1709/10, the Log of the 
Tavistock has the following entry : ‘“‘ Yester- 
day in the afternoon we buried Mr. Mildmay, 
hoisting our Coullers half mast and fired 
12 Guns, the Wentworth doeing the same 
and fired 8 Guns” (‘Marine Records,’ 
vol. dxcilii.b). 

The funeral of Capt. John Slade, who died 
at sea on June 2, 1636, was an exception to 
the rule of firing an even number of guns. 
He was buried ‘“‘ with a salute of fifteen guns 
and three volleys of small shot’ (Foster, 
‘English Factories,’ 1634-36, p. 305). 

L. M. ANSTEY. 


Capt. B. Grant (12 S. v. 238, 298).—Phere 
was in 1808 a Brodie Grant, captain 95th 
Foot from Sept. 28, 1804; but he left the 
army before 1811. Mr. Prerpornt has done 
good service in supplying the clue that 
Bernard and Charles Grant both fought in the 
ranks at Waterloo. Hart’s ‘New Annual 
Army Lists ’ (evidently the source of Dalton’s 
information) say that: ‘‘ Quarter-Master 
Bernard Grant served the campaign of 1815, 
including the battle of Waterloo and capture 
of Paris.” The ‘(Official Annual) Army 
List ’ for 1853/4 gives the further detail that 
he was placed on half-pay of Q.M. 82nd Foot 
on Feb. 11, 1848, and the same authority for 
1857/8 (dated April 1, 1857) places him 
(under the wrong initial of ‘‘R. Grant, 
Q.M. on h.p. 82 F.’’) under the heading 
‘Casualties ’ in the list of ‘ Deaths since the 
Last Publication.’ As Hart, 1857 (corrected 
to Dec. 29, 1856), contains his name, he 
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apparently died early in 1857. As there is 
no record either of his having been wounded, 
or of his being made a captain, I rule his name 
out and suggest that in “‘ Capt. B. Grant ”’ 
a clerical error has been made, and that the 
man who fulfils both conditions was Capt. 
Charles Grant, for Hart, 1865, says of him 
that he was granted (with several other 
Q.M.s) the “ Honorary rank of Captain, 
July 1, 1859,” having gone on half-pay of 
Q.M. 23rd R.W.F., Mar. 17, 1854. As his 
name does not appear in Hart, 1866, it is 
tenet he died in 1865. Dalton very 
ikely only included such names as he had 
come across. 

Although at the present day, as in 1853, 
quarter-masters are usually promoted from 
N.C.O.s of long service and merit, and granted 
the honorary rank of lieutenant or captain, 
this was by no means the case during the 
eighteenth century, when about half the 
appointments of adjutants and quarter- 
masters were conferred upon young ensigns 
or lieutenants, who frequently held the post 
until promoted to the rank of captain, and 
in some cases eventually became general 
officers. The most notable instances are 
those of General Sir Thomas Picton, who 
fell at Waterloo, who when an ensign in the 
12th Foot at Gibraltar was also made 
quarter-master thereof, May 6, 1776; the 
same position, curiously enough, having been 
held by his uncle, Lieut.-General William 
Picton, who, while a lieutenant in the same 
regiment, became its quarter-master, Dec. 9, 
1752, as appears from the Army List, 1754. 
W. R. WictiaMs. 


GEORGE SHEPHERD (12 S. v. 295, 332; vi. 
25).—I am obliged for the replies to my query 
but they do not help me appreciably. 1 
had consulted the British Museum Catalogue 
of English Drawings and Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ which chiefly repeats Redgrave, but 
these books are not infallible. Dropping the 
alternative spelling of the name with an a, 
which I merely gave because Bryan and 
Redgrave's ‘‘ George Shepheard ’’ seems to 
be my “George Shepherd,” I will now 
amplify my statement, with slight variations, 
the result of further research. It has been 
my lot to examine most of the portfolios in 
the Crace Collection and I have the catalogue. 
I have also looked through a considerable 
part of the vast collection of London views 
now belonging to Sir Edward Coates, and 
have the catalogue of the collection formed 
by the late Mr. J. H. Wilson, which was 
dispersed by auction in 1898. In all these 
one finds a large numer of examples, chiefly 





water-colours, by that most industrious: 
artist Thomas Hosmer Shepherd, who is not 
mentioned, by Bryan or Redgrave. ‘To- 
judge from the Crace catalogue, wherein his. 
name occurs probably more than a hundred 
times, his working life extended from 1814 or 
earlier to 1859. George Shepherd’s name 
appears first in the designer of a view of 
Cheapside published by Ackerman as a. 
coloured print in 1792. He was especially 
busy in 1809-12, and continued certainly 
until 1830, perhaps longer. His works are 
common enough. So far, among the ¢ollec- 
tions referred to, I have only found two 
London subjects by artists named Shepherd 
which are catalogued with other initials than 
those of George and Thomas Hosmer ; these- 
are L. G. and G. H., both in the Crace 
collection, and they are perhaps elerical 
errors. 

After sending my original query I met my 
good friend Mr. I. D. Crace, F.S.A., now, 
alas! no more, who was keenly interested 
in London and whose father made the 
collection known by his name. I asked him 
if he knew whether T. H. Shepherd was son. 
of George and he replied: ‘‘ My father told 
me that he was.” This is rather strong’ 
evidence, but I am still doubtful. Perhaps 
some one would be good enough to- com- 
municate with me direct. There may be 
descendants or relations who will read this. 

Puitie NORMAN. 

45 Evelyn Gardens, 8. W.7. 


Capt. J. C. GRANT Durr (12S. vi. 13, 43). 
—Particulars as to Capt. Grant Duff's career 
are to be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ and in the 
‘Book of the Duffs,’ by A. and H. Tayler, 
vol. ii, p. 495. I shall be glad to: make 
arrangements for furnishing a photograph of 
a portrait of Capt. Grant Duff. 

A. C. Grant DUvFF.. 

High Elms Cottage, Orpington, Kent. 


RoMELAND, St. ALBANS (12 S. v. 294; 
vi. 48).—As a confirmation of the derivation 
of a place-name in towns from rum, not Rome, 
may I say that the whole space about 
Blackhall in Oxford, at the opening of the 
Banbury Road, was once colloquially called 
Rome? The situation is precisely hike that 
at Waltham, as cited by the Rev. G. H. 
Johnson, and at other town-ends known to 
Mr. N. W. Hitt. The Oxford rum lies 
beyond what was in medieval days the 
northern end of the town, and neighbours 
St. Giles’s Church. It was a most con- 
venient waste land in old days for carters: 
and waggoners, and is still the spot where,. 
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every September, St. Giles’s Fair unloads its 


miscellaneous wonders, I cannot, where I 
am. refer to Wood to see whether he mentions 
the Oxford Rome ; but it will be found (xi 
fallor) in the late Mr. Herbert Hurst’s 
invaluable ‘ Oxford Topography,’ published 
by the Oxford Historical Society. 

L. I. G. 


CLERGYMEN AT WATERLOO (12 S. vi. 39).— 
I suppose the question means : Did eight men 
who fought at Waterloo take holy orders 
afterwards ? From Mr. Dalton’s ‘ Waterloo 
Roll Call’ I learn that five men at least did. 
These are : — 

Colonel Algernon Langton, 
A.D.C. to Sir T. Picton. 

Lieut. Wm. Bellairs, 15th Light Dragoons 
(Hussars), later Vicar of Hunsingore, Yorks. 

Ensign Charles R. K. Dallas, 32nd Regi- 
ment, late curate of Mitcheldever, Whit- 
church, Hants. 

Ensign Wm. Leeke, 
‘author of ‘Lord Seaton’s Regiment at 
Waterloo’ and incumbent of Holbrooke, 
Derbyshire, 1840-79. 

Assistant Commander-General A. R. C. 
Dallas, later rector of Wonston, Hants. 

I was under the impression that Rev. 
Wyndham Carlyon Madden had also been at 
Waterloo, but his death dces not appear in 
Mr. Dalton’s list. Of many Waterloo 
officers Mr. Dalton has no information. 

G. C. Moorr Sirs. 


6lst Foot, 


52nd L.I., later 


Sheffield. 


““CockaGEE’”’: “‘ CyprEss’’: WINES OR 
Liqueurs : WINE LABELS (12 S. vi. 40).—In 
all probability the labels referred to by MR. 
E. T. BALpwIin would be for wine decanters, 
but it is difficult to state definitely without 
an examination. Have’they small chains 
attached thereto ? I append list of similar— 
mostly late eighteenth-century —labels that 
are in my possession. ‘These are all made 
from silver or old Sheffield plate :— 


Ginger Brandy. Hollands. 
Cordial. Hock. Beer. 
Shrub. Whiskev. Curaco, 
Madeira. White-wine. Calcavella. 
Port. Peppermint. T'enneriffe. 
Bucellas. Cherry- W.-Port 
Claret. Bounce. Vidonia. 
Lunel. Rum. Kyan. 
Sherry. Gin. Soy. 
Marsala. Lisbon. Ketchup. 
Sietges. Mountain. Anchovy. 
Paxarette. Sweet-wine. Lemon. 


“The last five labels are of much smaller size 
and were obviously for use on cruet bottles. 

As these labels are all of English origin and 
appear to have been much used by their 





former owners, one is struck by the fact that 
to-day the variety of intoxicants in daily use 
constitutes a very small proportion of those 
in fashion a century or more ago. 
F. BRADBURY. 
Sheffield. 


I feel pretty sure that wine of Cypress is 
whatismeant. Sugar of Cyprus is frequently 
mentioned in the Durham Account Rolls 
(Surtees Soc.) ; they got it by the barrel, and 
wine of Crete is mentioned once. Cyprus, 
like other Mediterranean lands, produces wine 
and oil at the present time. J, T... Be 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


In answer to Mr. E. T. Batpwin, 
‘“‘Cockagee’’ was avariety of Devonshire cider. 
In Bailey's Magazine, April, 1874, was pub- 
lished a Devonshire story with many allusions 
to this cider, among which is the following: 
‘* Above all, the Cockagee cider, rich in colour, 
full of body, and so delicious in flavour.” 
Also: “I’ve often heard of Cockagee, but 
never tasted it before.” 

‘““Cypress”? was no doubt the Cyprus 
vintage of which Prof. H. S. Boyd sent a 
sample as a present to Mrs. Browning and 
which she acknowledged in her poem ‘ Wine 
of Cyprus,’ addressed to him and containing 
much appreciation of the wine, e.g. :— 

Go—let others praise the Chian 
This is soft as Muses’ string, 
This is tawny as Rhea’s lion, 
This is rapid as his spring. 
C. R. Moore. 





Ellesmere. 


Is Mrs. Browning quite forgotten ?— 
If old Bacchus were the speaker 
He would tell ycu with a sigh, 
Of the Cyprus in this beaker 
I ain sippir g lke a fly. 
‘Wine of Cyprus,’ stanza i. 
Greek wine, it may be remembered, was the 
Young Pretender’s “ partikler wanity”’ in 
his declining years. Epwarp BENSLY. 


“Cockagee’’ is Somerset cider—in fact, 
it has been pronounced by an excellent 
judge as king of all the Somerset ciders, and 
that never was nectar more delicious. Full 
flavoured, soft, creamy, yet vigorous, it was 
preferred to any champagne. We natives 
of this wonderful county often wonder 
where are the ciders of old and what has 
become of the once famous Cocky Gee. 


W.. G. Wiiiis Watson. 
Exeter. 


There is an apple used for cider called 
Cockagee. This probably explains the label. 
E. A. BUNYARD. 
Allington, Maidstone. 
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BisHorps OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY | colonel, Aug. 5, 1799 ; colonel, Oct. 25, 1809 ;: 
(12 8. iv. 330; v. 107, 161, 273; vi. 44).— | on half-pay, Dee. 28, 1809; major-general,. 


There was certainly a John, Bishop of 
Dromore, in the fifteenth century, but there 
is nothing to indicate that his succession was 
disputed. According to Gams (“Series 
Episcoporum,’”’ ‘ Ecclesiz Catholice,’ Ratis- 
bon, 1873, p. 217) he held the see from 1410 
to 1418, and died in 1433. He resigned in 
1418. Eubel (‘ Hierarchia Catholica Medii 
Aevi,’ Miinster, 1898, i. 236) gives the same 
dates, adding that he was a Benedictine 
monk of Bury St. Edmund’s, was a Bachelor 
of Theology,. and a ‘“‘noblis,’ while his 
surname was ‘‘Curlw or de Choules.” 
Neither work mentions any foreign see with 
@ name resembling ‘‘ Dromorens ’—the 
Latin form of Dromore is Dromorensis. 
W. A. B. C. 


HALLOWE'EN (125. vi. 39).—Mr. CHAPMAN 
will find desirable information in Brand’s 
‘ Antiquities,’ vol. i., p. 377; Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ vol. ii., p. 319; Hone’s 
‘Everyday Book,’ vol. i.,’p. 630; vol. ii., 
p. 704; Spence’s ‘Shetland Folk-Lore,’ 
p., 169; Campbell’s ‘Superstitions of the 
Scottish Highlands,’ pp. 18, 260; and, I 
should think, in almost all books treating of 
North British manners and customs. I hope 
I have copied these figures accurately. I 
am getting humiliatingly blind. 

St. SwiITHn. 


EpigRAM:. “A LITTLE GARDEN LITTLE 
JOWETT MADE” (12S. v. 288 ; vi. 19, 50).—In 
* Facetia Cantabridgienses,’ London, 1836, 
p. 200, are two English versions of the 
epigram, both different from that given at the 
last reference. Also a Latin ioe a be- 
ecit 


ginning: ‘“‘Exiguum hune hortum 
Jowettulus iste.” One of the English 
versions had appeared in  Blackwood’s 


Magazine, no reference given, authorship not 
known, ‘unless it originated with Porson, 
as was declared to us by a Gentleman, in 
whose veracity we have great a gl 
Sie kee. 


Winterton. Doncaster. 


LrevT.-GENERAL SHARPE (12 8S. v. 321).— 
Hoddam Castle is in Cummertrus parish, 
Dumfries-shire, and is now the residence of 
Mr. E. J. Brook, whose father, I believe. 
acquired it from the Sharpe family. 

Matthew Sharpe was born 1773; cornet 
16th (the Queen’s) Regiment of (Light) 
Dragoons Feb. 18, 1791 ; lieutenant, Feb. 19, 
1793; captain 26th (the Duke of York’s 
Own) Regiment of (Light) Dragoons Mar. 25, 





Jan. 1, 1812; lieutenant-general, May 27,. 
1825. Heserved in all the earlier continenta¥ 
campaigns in Flanders, Holland, &c., up to- 
his appointment as general officer. Under- 
the Reform Bills of .1832 he was the first 
M.P. (Whig) for Dumfries Burghs, from. 
1832-41. He died 1845. 








Hueu S8. GLADSTONE. 


There is no such place as Haddam Castle, 
co. Northumberland. Hoddam Castle is: 
intended. This ancient building is beauti- 
fully situated on the south bank of the River: 
Annan, | mile from Ecclefechan, a village in 
the parish of Hoddam, Annandale, Dumfries- 
shire, and in 1826 is described as in excellent 
conditions, being then the residence of 
Sharpe, Esq. (see the 18th ed. of Paterson’s: 
‘Road Book,’ p. 230). 

Jas. Finlay’s ‘ Directory of Gentlemen’s: 
Seats, Villages, &c., in Scotland’ for 1843 
gives Hoddam Castle as the residence of 
General Sharpe, while the 1851 edition has 
Admiral Sharpe. Hoddam Castle does not 
occur in the 1862 edition, but in the 1868 
edition (edited by N. W. Halliburton) the- 
Castle is given as the residence of Wm. J. 
Sharpe. 

Since writing the above I have looked up» 
‘The Scottish Nation,’ by Wm. Anderson, 
1863, and in vol. iii., pp. 445-6, find an 
interesting account of the Sharpes of 
Hoddam. The full name of Lieut.-General' 
Sharpe is General Matthew Sharpe. His 
ancestor John Sharpe purchased the estate- 
and castle of Hoddam from the Earl of 
Southesk in 1690. The granduncle of the 
General was Matthew Sharpe of Hoddam 
who fought at Preston on the side of Prince 
Charles, and died in 1769, aged 76. The 
General was the eldest son of Charles Kirk- 
patrick (afterwards Chas. K. Sharpe, on 
succeeding to the estate of Hoddam), 
grandson of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburn, the second baronet of his line. 

General Matthew Sharpe was M.P. for the 
Dumfries Burghs from 1832 to 1841, and was 
a Whig of extremely liberal politics. His 
mother was Eleanor,daughter of John Renton 
of Lamberton (not Lammerton as in Burke’s 
‘Peerage and Baronetage’), a lady whose 
charms have been commemorated by 
Smollett in ‘Humphry Clinker.’ The 
father of the General matriculated from the- 
University of Glasgow (see ‘ The Matricula- 
tion Albums,’ 1728-1858, by W. Innes: 








1795; major, Feb. 27, 1796; lieutenant- 


Addison, 1913) in 1762, and is there described’ 
as ‘‘ filius unicus Gulielmi de Ellies Land im 
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Comitatu de Niddesdale, Armigeri.’”’ He 
became advocate in 1772, was one of the 

rincipal Clerks of Session, and died in 
March, 1813. Besides the General he had, 
with other issue, Chas. Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
(1781-1851), the antiquary and wit, for 
whom see ‘The Scottish Nation’ before 
referred to. Jane Higgins, the wife of the 
General, was daughter of Godfrey Higgins 
(ob. 1833) of Skellow Grange, near Don- 
caster, not Skelton Grange, as given by 
Hunter (see Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ vol. ii., 
p. 155, and ‘ The Landed Gentry,’ 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th eds). 

For further information see the above 
authorities and ‘Memoir respecting the 
Family of Kirkpatrick of Closeburn,’ 1858. 
I have a reference to a Sharp pedigree in 
Stodart’s ‘Scottish Arms,’ vol. ii., p. 369. 

Cuas. Hatt Croucu. 

204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


Hoddam Castle (not Haddam), the house 
of the Sharpe family, of which the late Kirk- 
patrick Sharp is a well-known member, is not 
in Northumberland but over the border in 
Dumfries-shire, not far from Ecclefechan, the 
birthplace of Thomas Carlyle. 

R. B—Rr. 


Psruponyms (12 S. v. 293, 329).—The 
author of ‘ From Sedan to Saarbruck, 1870,’ is 
Lieut. Henry Knollys, Royal Artillery. He 
is still living and is now Colonel Sir Henry 
Knollys, K.C.V.O. J. H. Lestiz. 


Gunnersholme, Jiclbourne Avenue, Sheffield. 


“Fray” : ARCHAIC MEANING OF THE 
Worp (12 S. vi. 41).—I have succeeded in 
tracing another instance, though of later 
date. 

1697, Dryden, ‘ Atneid,’ vii. 737 :— 
Thus, when a black-brow’d gust begins to rise, 
White foam at first on the curl’d ocean fries. 

As in the case of the quotation from Spenser, 
‘F. Q., IL. xii. 45, fry has the meaning of 
boil,” ** seethe,”’ or ‘* foam.”’ 

The modern equivalent is our word fry, to 
roast, adopted from F. fri-re; Lat. frigére, 
to roast, fry. 

As used by Lamb, then, in his letter to 
Coleridge, it means foam or spray —the result 
of the agitation (frying), seething or boiling 
of the waves. 

“Fray” is no mere slip of the pen and 
Lamb had every justification for its employ- 
ment and the substitution by editors of 
“spray” is quite uncalled for. 

W. GERALD Harpine. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 











Motes on Books. 


French Terminologies in the Making. Studies in 
Conscious Contributions to the Vocabulary. By 
Harvey J. Swann. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 6s. 6d.) 

Dr. SWANN here gives us a lively little work 

which, despite its conversational style and 

occasional flourishes of rhetoric, is in truth a carefuF 
and useful contribution to the study of the growth 
of vocabularies. He has chosen for his field of 
research those special vocabularies which have~ 
grown up round novelties in the way of mechanical 
transport, and novelties in political ideas. He: 
starts with the terminology of the railroad: a 
group of words which has some considerable~ 
advantages over the others here dealt with, in that 
it is old enough to have gathered mellowness, and 
familiar enough to be woven into the very texture’ 
of the language. It is curious to realise that the 

French equivalent for ‘‘ railway ’’ was some time’ 

in establishing itself. The attempt to use orniéres 

for ‘‘ rails’’ furnishes an interesting example of 
logic overturning convenience. The word gare 
illustrates a process which does not often come out 

so clearly to the light of day: that by which a 

desirable word is tried first in one extension then: 

in another before its new significance is finally 

settled. It seems originally to have meant a 

bay (golphe) in a waterway in which to moor craft: 

out of the main channel ; and naturally in railway 
parlance first meant a ‘siding.’’ Both English 
and French are poorer than Italian in having no 
adjective to ‘‘ railroad ’’. and chemin de fer. Dr. 

Swann notes an attempt to naturalise ferroviario 

as ferroviaire. 

The word-elements auto and aero have supplied 
material for two good chapters—not, it is plain,. 
without some delving of the author’s in out-of- 
the-way publications. He seems to find if worth 
a@ moment’s surprise that Latin should have- 
produced neither avto compounds, nor compounds: 
made with a similar element of its own, and 
contrasts its poverty with the redundance in this 
respect of Greek. But the compound word is 
surely alien to the genius of the Latin language, 
just as—modern tendencies notwithstanding— it 
remains alien to the French. Dr. Swann is in- 
clined to think it was the word automate which 
carried the element auto, as it were alive in 
‘‘ chrysalis form,” over into modern speech. 

With the element aéro we come to a longer and 
fuller history. In aérostat it competed with 
ballon—and the ‘ Histoire et pratique de l’aérosta- 
tion’ (being a translation of an English treatise) 
goes back to 1786. Aéronef was tried in 1864 as 
the name of an air-machine then being tested, and 
Dr. Swann has found it in La Nature of 1908—used 
of a ‘‘ ballon dirigeable.’’ There can seldom have 
been a more remarkable instance of helplessness 
in the matter of naming than the use of plus 
lourds que Vair as a substantive. It is to Alphonse 
Brown, in 1875, that we owe aéroplane ; but, new 
though the word is, and its history in print vefore 
us, it seems to have gathered to itself a small 
problem: is plane to be taken as derived from 
planer—and the word thereby to be stamped a 
hybrid ? or is it derived direct from depérdavos, 
and so a good word ?*. Dr. Swann seems to be 
following most French autharities in accepting the- 
former explanation. ¢ 


““ 
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The ‘ Nomenclature of the Republican Calen- 
-dar’ forms an entertaining chapter. It proves 
‘little or nothing as to the ‘ conscious ”’ develop- 
ment of words, for it is nearly all to be referred to 
‘the invention of one man, imposed by law upon 
-the country. But it is a unique tour de force 
and Dr. Swann adds his quota to the praise 
“bestowed on the beauty, elegance, and sonority of 
“the “‘ created vocables ’’ which formed the names 
wof the months. 

Side by side with this as a contrasting study, we 
“have the three chapters on the terminology for 
‘the ideas of Equality, Liberty, and Democracy. 
It has been computed that the Revolution en- 
-riched the French language with some 881 new 
words—or new significations of words. Dr. Swann 
"labours quite unnecessarily to demonstrate that 
‘such “a deluge of terms ”’ could only have come 
“into being because there were ‘‘ many things to 
name ”’; and that the new words—bothin nature 
-and number— correspond to the new ideas : that 
-all goes without any saying. ~The best part in each 
chapter is the illustration of difference or great 


‘increase in the use of words already established... 


A telling instance, which may represent them all, 
vis a quotation from Voltaire, who, speaking of 
England, says: ‘Il n’y a pas longtemps que M. 
‘Shipping, dans la chambre des communes 
-commenca son discours par ces mots: ‘ La 
majesté du peuple anglais serait blessée....’ La 
-singularité de l’expression causa un grand éclat de 
«rire ; mais sans se déconcerter, il répéta les mémes 
paroles d’un air ferme, et on ne rit plus.” 

The book concludes with a fairly full biblio- 


~graphy. 


‘Elkstone: its Manors, Church and Registers. 

T. S. Tonkinson. (3s. net. ) 

“Wz are inclined to echo the wish, expressed in the 
"Bishop of Gloucester’s foreword to this monograph, 
~that more of the parochial clergy would take up 
‘the history of their parishes as a serious study. 
‘By this time every pre-Reformation village church 
-ouzght to have its handy monograph. It ought to 
vinelude, as this dves, the topography and history of 
~the parish and the manors, principal houses and 
wplaces of interest belonging to it; a full account, 

rom an antiquarian standpoint, of the church: the 
‘best items from the church registers; a list of the 
‘incumbents, and some note of any old stories or 
traditions connected with persons which may still 
‘linger in the people’s minds. 

Not all—not many, indeed—will find material 
for so good a. compilation as this. Elkstone Church, 
as all students know—with the tympanum over the 

~south door, the columbarium, and many good details 
-in mouldings and ornament, as well as its tower and 
vits structure generally—may claim a place among 
the best of the smaller village churches. Not only 
so, but it possesses church registers hard to beat 
‘for their wealth of vivid and instructive detail ; 
~and its history goes back to Domesday. Mr. 
Tonkinson includes, under the heading ‘ Historical 
Notes and Extracts,’ quotations from Court Rolls, 
Patent Rolls, and other documents in which the 
ename of Elkstone figures. 

The book is illustrated by several photographs, 

-and Mr. Tonkinson supplies a pleasant, readable 
text which, here and there, a little revision might 
have made clearer. 

Has he not. on p. 27, mistaken Will Prior’s 

vmemo? The good’parson had married a couple 


? 


By 





who gave a shilling each to himself and the clerk :’ 
“Sed dupliciter,” says he, ‘‘dabitur quod dabitur | 
sacristae. memento in posterum,” which surely 

means that in future whatever is given to the 

clerk is to be given @zupliciter, i.e., twice over, a8 

an extra, not deducted from the rector’s fee. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


We request our correspondents to note that the 
arrangement for sending advance copies of 
Replies upon payment of a shilling will be 
discontinued now that ‘Notes and Queries’ 
is once mere published weekly. 


To secure insertion of communications correspon- 
dents must observe the following rules. When 
answering queries, or making notes with regard 
to previous entries in the paper, contributors are 
requested to put in parenthesss, immediately after 
the exact heading, the series, volume, and page or 
pages to which they refer. 

EpITORtAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ””—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 

C. H. Se. P.—* Lord Lovel’ has been discussed 
in ‘N. & Q at the following references: 11S. v. 
30 ; vi. 37, 115, 171, 217, 296. 

Mr. W. GreRaLp Harpine writes: ‘ With refer- 
ence to Mr. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT’S query (ante, 
p. 36) ‘ Mathew Myerse (Miers),’ sometime student 
of Christ Church, Foster's ‘ Index Ecclesiasticus,’ if 
ne can procure it, may furnish him with additional 

ata.” 

Mr. J. Mackay Wison would be glad to know 
where he could obtain genealogical trees—mounted 
on cardboard—of the Royal Families of England 
and France. He was able to get them some years 
ago, but has recently heen unsuccessful. 

Mr. A. S. Foorp.—We regret to say the query is 
outside our scope. 
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